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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


We are not disposed to attach 
too much importance to recurring 
talk of a rebellion on the part of 
Southern Democrats. Nevertheless, 
there are some current develop- 
ments that deserve passing men- 
tion. 


The deep South is, of course, ex- 
tremely touchy on the issue of 
state’s rights. And there is growing 
resentment over the Fair Deal and 
its “socialistic” tendencies. Visitors 
thru the South report an increas- 
ing number of miniature Con- 
federate flags on display; many at- 
tached to auto radiator caps. They 
symbolized revolt in °48. 


Plans are being developed for a 
platform fight at the Democratic 
Nat'l Convention next yr. If Tru- 
MAN is candidate, as now assumed, 
he too will be a target. Some in- 
fluential men are “managing” the 
revolt, including Sen Byrp, of Va 
and Gov Byrnes, of S Car. 


Obviously only a paralyzing fear 
of defeat in Fall election could in- 
duce majority Democrats to yield 
to Southern contingent. Defeated 
in the Convention, as they doubt- 
less will be, the dissident South- 
erners have two courses: Revival 
of the Dixiecrat ticket, or coalition 
with GOP. Latter course is definite 
possibility if conservative Republi- 
can element becomes ascendant. 
Discount talk of a new party. It 
isn’t practical. Southern Democrats 
want to make their votes count 
against the present Administration. 


Vice Adm C Turner Joy, Chief 
UN truce negotiator: “You (the 
Reds) did not come here to stop 
the fighting. You did not come 
here to negotiate an armistice. You 
came to state your price—your 
political price—for which you are 
willing to sell the people of Korea 
a temporary respite from pain. You 
came only to make demands, not 
to negotiate a solution.” 1-Q 

CHas WILSON, Defense Mobilizer: 
“When you breach the dam against 
higher prices, you breach the dam 
against higher wages. And the dog 
keeps chasing his tail. Round and 
round it goes, and where it stops 
nobody knows.” 2-Q 

Sister KENNy, revealing she is 
victim of an incurable disease: 
“There is no need for me to be 
sorry. I have done my work. My 
discovery has been recognized.” 3-Q 

Mme OKSANA KASENKINA, Russian 
ex-teacher: “There can never be 
peace between the Communist and 
free worlds. Even if peace is 
achieved in Korea, it will not last. 
Russian backing of the cease-fire 
is solely for the purpose of con- 
serving strength for aggression else- 
where.” 4-Q 

Adm’l1 WM M FErCHTELER, new 
Navy chief: “If rivers of perspira- 
tion can save one drop of blood, 
then it is well worth while.” 5-Q 

Gen’l DwicHt D_ EISENHOWER: 
“We can’t ship in hearts and 
brains, but we can give the en- 
couragement needed so_ they 
(Atlantic Pact allies) can deve- 
lop.” 6-Q 


A A BERLE, Jr, former assistant 
sec’y of state: “We are in the 
shadow of a diplomatic crisis more 
dangerous than we have been will- 
ing to recognize. This crisis is mov- 
ing faster and more violently even 
than the headlines indicate. It 
could mean world war III this au- 
tumn.” 7-Q 

Mme VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT, 
India’s Ambassador to U S: “Now, 
for the first time in history a 
conscious, coordinated effort is 
being made to translate that re- 
spect (for the worth and dignity 
of the individual) into peoples’ 
lives, in political, economic and 
social terms.” 8-Q 

Sen Ros’r A Tart, Ohio: “It 
may be cheaper for us to spend 
our money in providing arms for 
Western Europe than to spend it 
on our own defenses.” 9-Q 

ERWING N GRISWOLD, Dean of 
Harvard’s Law School: “Altho be- 
tween 30 and 40 million of our 
people have graduate degrees, and 
altho two million are studying in 
colleges, a learned book will sell 
only about 4,000 copies. And an 
excellently written novel is a suc- 
cess if it sells 20,000 copies.” 10-Q 
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ACHIEVEMENT—1 

It is when we forget ourselves 
that we do things that are re- 
membered.—Arkansas Baptist. 
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ARMED FORCES—2 

It cost about 44¢ a day to feed a 
soldier in ’40, 55¢ in ’46, and $1.38 
in ‘51. — Quartermaster Corps re- 
port. 
BEHAVIOR—3 

We once heard a woman de- 
scribed as a “good woman in the 
worst sort of a way.” Since that 
time we have met a good many 
people who fall into that category 
—the self-righteous, those who 
lack understanding, the cold heart- 
ed, the too chaste, the infallible 
ones, the inhuman ones, and those 
who never met and wrestled with a 
temptation.— FLORENCE LaAFFER, Cor- 
rectionville (Ia) News. 
BUSINESS—4 

When someone stops adv’g, some- 
one stops buying. When someone 
stops buying, someone stops selling. 
When someone stops selling, some- 
one stops making. When someone 
stops making, someone stops earn- 


ing. When someone stops earning, 
Someone stops buying.—Epwin H 
Stuart, Adv’s Digest 


CHARACTER—5 

One great, strong, unselfish soul 
in every community could actually 
redeem the world.—Inst of Crime 
Prevention. 


CHILDREN—6 

“The worst thing you can do to 
a child is to be always after him,’ 
says the school custodian. “I’ve 
worked with power in one form or 
another most of my life, and I’ve 
learned that once you get some- 
thing working good, leave it alone.” 
— MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Wm Randolph Hearst 
America lost a _ vigorous, 
colorful personage in the 


death of 88-yr-old Wm Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Aug 14, ’51. 
Inheriting the decrepit San 
Francisco Examiner, with a 
grub-stake of $25 million, 
Hearst made innovations pro- 
foundly affecting nat’l jour- 
nalism. Huge red headlines, 
big phctographs, comics and 
“causes” bear his imprint 
Flaming battles for these 
“causes” brought much criti- 
cism of his integrity. An ex- 
ample is his directive to 
artist Frederic Remington, 
who had_ reported’ there 
would be no war in Cuba: 
“You furnish the comgaaie 
and I'll furnish the war!” 
Hearst, ruling to the last 
a journalistic empire, once 
delared: “I consider a new- 
paper to be the retained 
attorney for the public.” 7 


OS OEE 


CLARITY—8 


A West Point instructor in Eng- 
lish, lecturing on clarity of instruc- 
tions, or written orders, gave this 
advice: “Write your orders not on- 
ly so they can be understood, but 
so they can not be misunderstood.” 
—Col A S Newman, Combat Forces 
Journal. 


DEFENSE—Nat’'l—9 
Many people were once horrified 
at the thought of spending $500 


million a yr to build up _ thc 
Chinese Nationalists. Now we're 
spending $500 million a mo in 


Korea to save us from the Com- 
munists who replaced the Nation- 
alists—Rep WALTER Jupp, of Minn. 


DIVORCE—10 
Our existing divorce setup is al- 
most totally lacking in capacity to 


help the individual. Emphasis is 
in satisfying the requirements of 
law court. The preventive for 


the floods of divorce is not higher 
dikes, whether these take the form 
of ever more “liberal” divorce laws 
or a rigid bulwark against any di- 
vorce at all. Far better would be 
some wise social engineering at the 
sources.—Morris L Ernst & Davip 
LotH, “Can Divorce Be Civilized?” 
Redbook, 8-’51. 


EDUCATION—I1 

Because military demands are 
cutting college enrollment, with 
subsequent loss of revenue, one out 
of about every 12 American college 
and univ teachers faces dismissal 
within the next 18 mo’s—Dr W 
EARL ARMSTRONG, U S Offfice of 
Education. 


FAITH—12 

The late Bishop Knox of Man- 
chester, England, told a story of a 
miner who called himself an infi- 
del. One day in the mine some coal 
began to fall, and the man cried 
out, “Lord, save me!” 

Then a fellow miner turned to 
him and said, “Aye, there’s nothing 
like lumps of coal to knock the 
infidelity out of a man.”’—Howarp 
A KUHNLE, Pulpit Digest. 


FOREIGN AID—13 

We seem to have found our place 
among the nations at last: we are 
the family cow.—Farm Jnl. 


FREEDOM—of Speech—14 

It’s a great pity the right of free 
speech isn’t predicated upon the 
obligation to say something sen- 
sible.—Grit. 
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FRIENDSHIP—15 
One does not make friends; one 
recognizes them.—Here & There. 


GOSSIP—16 

Gossip is the diarrhea of small 
minds. — JERRY FLEISHMAN, Trailer 
Talk, hm, Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


HOME—17 

Much has been writter and said 
on the subject from pulpit and 
politician’s rostrum but a Broad- 
way quipster put it best the other 
day with this capsule: “Upright 
homes keep a nation from falling!” 


—JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE, colum- 
nist. 
HUMAN NATURE—18 

A noted educator says: “I never 


write a letter of recommendation 
that is 100% favorable—no matter 
how great the person’s gen’l assets. 
The letter is more believable: when 
it pictures a less than perfect hu- 
man being.”—Printers’ Ink. 


HUMILITY—19 

If you’re right take the humble 
side, you'll help the other fellow; 
if you’re wrong take the humble 
side, and you'll help yourself.— 
R L Erwin, Way of Truth. 


IDEAS—20 
Ideas, new ideas, represent about 


the only modern counterpart of 
unexplored frontiers left to the 
young people of today.—AusTIN M 
ELLIOTT, “Whose Idea?” American 
Machinist, 7-23-’51. 
INGENUITY—21 

Here’s a Civil War story. It 
seems that a man invested all his 


savings in an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
show. He employed a very smait 
mgr—so smart that he went off 
with the company’s funds, about 
$1,000. They put bloodhounds on 
his track. The hounds caught up 
with the fugitive all right, they 
found out later; but he simply put 
collars around their necks and 
used them to start another “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” show.—JOHN A FER- 
RALL, Volta Review 


LIFE—22 

An architect’s arch is a heap 
of stones until and unless it is 
organized and grouped around a 
keystone. The keystone holds the 
pattern together. So it is with life. 
Un'ess there is some keystone con- 
viction by which experience is or- 


ganized, the individual remains 
little more than “a bundle of 
feelings."— Lt Col Martin H 


SCHARLEMANN, “Character Guidance 
in the Armed Forces,” Jnl of Social 
Hygiene, 6-’51. 

The enjoyment an individual de- 
rives from living is largely deter- 
mined by his ability to maintain 
an equilibrium between the exter- 
nal forces which act upon him and 
his internal desires.—JOHN L 
CHILDs, Education and the Phi- 
losophy of Experimentalism. (Ap- 
pleton-Century) 


On the Other Hand... 


FRED MACMURRAY, ac- 

eZ, tor: “A beautiful woman 
oe is the best investment in 

“SS marriage a man can 


make. Anybody who advises other- 
wise is talking sheer nonsense.” 
“ ” 

Dr Jas F BEnNpDER, di- 
rector, Nat’l Inst for Hu- 
man Relations: “Plain 
women make the best 
wives.” 





MARRIED LIFE—23 

During their NY visit, the David 
Ben-Gurions visited back stage at 
The King and I and talked with 
Dorothy Sarnoff. During their con- 
versation, Dorothy remarked to 
Mrs Ben-Gurion: “You are very 
fortunate to have married Israel’s 
Prime Minister.” 

Mrs Ben-Gurion smiled. “I didn’t 
marry a Prime Minister,” she re- 
plied. “I made one.”—American 
Hebrew. 


MIND—24 

Human minds are like wagons. 
When they have a light load they 
are much noisier than when the 
load is heavy.—Papyrus. hm, Mid- 
west Paper, Ltd. 


MODERN AGE—25 

A family who moved into an ap't 
in one of the immense new hous- 
ing projects had just got nicely 
settled when a personable gentle- 
man called and asked if they were 
having any trouble adjusting to 
their environment. They said no, 
and the caller expressed gratifica- 
tion. “If any problems should come 
up,” he said, “just give me a call. 
I’m the project psychiatrist.” — 
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Of the lst tanks used in war, H 


G Wells said: “Never has any 
such thing so completly masked its 
wickedness under an appearance of 
genial silliness The 5 or 6 I 
was shown wandering, rooting, and 
climbing over obstacles were 
as amusing and disarming as a lit- 
ter of lively ycung pigs.” 

Recognizable ancestors of the 
tank had appeared long before. One 
15th century contraption, designed 
to carry 100 men, was propelled by 
muscle power provided by men or 
horse inside the undercarriage. 

By 1482, Leonardo da Vinci had 
designed tanks which he described 
as “secure and invulnerable; 
when they advance with their guns 

the largest 
treat.” 


masses must re- 
The mechanical age spurred new 
attempts. In _ 1769, 


Frenchman, built a“ 


Cugnot, a 
landship” con- 
sisting essentially of a steam boiler 
mounted on a wagon frame. This 
monstrosity sped along at 2% mph, 
but every 20 min’s it had to stop 
to build up pressure—and no ene- 
my could be expected to wait until 
it got steamed up again 

New efforts meant progress. By 
World War I, a practical tank was 
clearly possible. Strongly backed 
by Winston Churchill, the British 
Gen’l E D Swinton invented one 
based on the American Holt trac- 
tor. A hundred tanks, ordered im- 
mediately after the official tests, 
were sent to France. On Sept 15, 
1916,* 49 of them entered the Battle 
of the Somme. All but 9 failed for 
mechanical reasons. Nine tanks 
sound unimpressive today, but they 
petrified the Germans then. A new 


era in warfare had arrived. 





New Yorker. 
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Measuring Stick for Behavior 
LovUIs BROMFIELD 


Some of our ,more responsible 
Congressmen have concerned them- 
selves lately with establishing a 
code of ethics that might be used 
as a measuring stick for behavior 
in gov’t. Such a code largely con- 
cerns the quality of honor, of 
which too little is heard in these 
cynical and degenerate times. Hon- 
or was once precious to most men 
and still is to the better element 
of society. It means that a man 
takes pride in his own behavior. 
It means he will not do shoddy 
things, regardless of pressure. 


Honor is perhaps man’s most 
precious possession, altho we have 
among us craven specimens un- 
conscious of its values. It is req- 
uisite equipment of any truly 
great man just as dishonor is char- 
acteristic of the small-minded, the 
cheat, the crook, the shoddy politi- 
cian, Recognition of honor and its 
practice have contributed more 
than perhaps than any other fac- 
tor to advance of civilization. Peo- 
ple and nations do not free them- 
selves and prosper thru dishonor. 

Honor is inevitably a quality of 
the good citizen. It is the founda- 
tion of the teachings of 
any philosophy or religion which 
has ever brought any good to man- 
kind. Honor has nothing to do 
with mat’l things. I have known 
rich and powerful men who in the 
eyes of decent people were con- 
temptible, and very poor men who 
were universally honored. 

What we need more than all else 
in the education of young people 
coming into maturity is a pride in 
individual honor. It is not enough 
to set up codes of behavior for 
shady, irresponsible, crooked politi- 
cians. Honor should be part of the 
fabric of American life, if we are 
to remain a proud, decent nation. 

The proudest epitaph any man 
could have is “This was an honor- 
able citizen.”—Adapted from Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


OBSERVATION—26 

“You do not use your faculties 
of observation,” said the prof, 
pushing forward a dish containing 
an offensive smelling chemical. He 
put a finger into it, then into his 
mouth. “Taste it,” he said. 

Reluctantly, one by one, 
class dipped fingers into the 
coction, grimaced at the taste. 

“I must repeat,” chided the prof, 
“that you do not use your facul- 
ties of observation. Had you looked 
more closely you would have seen 
that the finger which I put in my 
mouth was not the finger I dipped 
in the dish.”—Chicago News. 


the 
con- 


PATRIOTISM—27 

There are 2 kinds of patriotism. 
The wartime patriotism which all 
of us know about, and a deep, less 
emotional kind—the patriotism of 
peace. The lst kind we usually 
turn on and off on holidays and 
during war scares. The other is 
something continuous, an element 
in our character like self-respect, 
good sportsmanship or love of one’s 
family—J OLLIeE EDMUNDs, pres, 
John B Stetson Univ. 


PEACE—28 

A giant candle which was being 
made to symbolize world peace for 
2,000 yrs at the UN hdqtrs was 
destroyed in 10 min’s when fire 
swept a N Y candle factory.—Sur- 
vey Bulletin. 


PERSPECTIVE—29 

With less hair on one’s head and 
an expanding waistline, one can 
at least look back on a longer 
perspective and see how things that 
matter begin to stand out in time. 
—ARTHUR BRYANT, Illustrated Lon- 
don News, (England). 


POLITICS—30 
Folks who keep asking “What’s 
politics coming to?” ought to 


change that “What’s” to “When's.” 
—Powerfaz, hm, Elliott Co. 


POVERTY—31 

Not he who has little, but he 
who wishes for more is poor.—Ray 
D Everson, Ind Farmers’ Guide. 


PRAYER—32 

Capt Caleb had been out a wk 
dredging oysters. The ship’s hold 
was filled, prices were good, and 
he and the crew were anxious .0 
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get back to their island for the 
wk-end. 

“Boys,” he said after supper, 
“let’s get down on our knees and 
I'll pray the Lord for a fair wind 
home tomorrow.” 

Next morning he 
slide back for a look out, but 
quickly closed it. “Just what I 
expected. Nor’east and raining!” — 
J A Emmett, Rudder. 


RELAXATION—33 

At the Stork Club, Oscar Levant 
was asked: “Oscar, how do you 
relax?” And the complex pianist 
repl’d: “It’s easy. I just grit my 
teeth—and relax.”—-LEONARD LYONS, 
Post-Hall Syndicate. 


pulled the 


RUSSIA—Life—34 

The glories of Moscow’s biggest 
dep’t store, Central Univermag, are 
detailed in a recent issue of the 
Communist Daily Worker: “At all 
times there are 20,000 different ar- 
ticles and types of goods in stock.” 
In the Daily Worker’s home town, 
N Y, one dep’t store carries over 
400,000 different articles. Capping 
the tribute to the Soviet concern 
for consumers is this item: “The 
Trekhgornaia textile combine, 
which isn’t just satisfied to pro- 
duce fabrics, also changes styles 
and provides great variety of colors 
and prints.” Shades of the deca- 
dent Western capitalists!—Business 
Week. 


SALESMANSHIP—35 

The insurance salesman was 01) 
the point of writing a large policy. 
The prospect said he recognized 
the need, meant to buy the insur- 
ance, but was inclined to wait a 
while. “Later, later,” he said. 
“Come back in Nov.” 

The insurance man’s hand was 
on the doorknob. As he was leav- 
ing he spun around and said: 
“Whom shall I ask for if you are 
not here in Nov?”—Postage Stamp. 


SECURITY—36 

No gov’t, no individual, can give 
you anything worth having for 
long. The only thing you'll ever 
have and keep is what you yourself 
produce. And then you have your 
self-respect, too—Adv of Warner 
& Swasey Co, Cleveland. 


TELEVISION—37 

Television gives the people who 
do nothing a chance to watch 
people who can’t do anything.— 
Indianapolis Medical Soc Bulletin. 
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UNITY—38 

Unity must penetrate deeper 
than mere official levels. It must 
reach down into the very hearts 
of both of our peoples (Britain 
and U S) — down to what you 
Americans call the grass roots. 
When we are disunited, we can 


do the Soviets’ job better than 
they can do it themselves. — 
ANTHONY EDEN, former British 


For’gn Sec’y. 


UNDERSTANDING—39 

We cannot know our neighbors 
by locking the doors of our houses 
and barring them from our homes. 
—Sen MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of 
Maine, “Can We Keep the Peace?” 
Cosmopolitan, 8-51. 


VACATION—40 

Out of every 10 families taking 
vacation trips, 8 use an automobile, 
according to a survey conducted 
by Curtis Publishing Co. The aver- 
age vacation trip, according to the 
survey, was 947 mi’s.—Motor. 


VANITY—41 

A priest was listening to the 
dying old lady: “Father, they told 
me when I was young that I was 
pretty. They told me and I be- 
lieved it. You can imagine the 
rest.” —Revue de la Pensee Fran- 
caise, Paris. (QuoTE translation) 


VICTORY—42 

In a friend’s cellar hangs a steel 
helmet, formerly the property of 
the Japanese Army. The lady of 
the house fills it with dirt and 
grows things in it. Our friend often 
bumps his head on it and is likely 
to employ abusive language on 
such occasions, but invariably it 
occurs to him how much better for 
him to bump his head on that 
Japanese helmet, than to have 
some Japanese veteran somewhere 
in Nippon bump his head on a 
Marine helmet. Brother, that’s the 
difference between victory and de- 


feat—G P Lutsen, Engineering & 
Mining Jnl. 


WAR—43 

In ancient China there was a 
classic device whereby military de- 
cisions were reached more fre- 
quently than battles were fought. 

Opposing armies would be mobi- 
lized, the campaign opened. For 
wks or mo’s the gen’ls would ma- 
neuver and deploy. Finally, when 
each comdr believed he had 
achieved the position of maximum 
advantage, the 2 rival comdrs 
would meet and figure out what 
would happen if the 2 armies were 
unleashed against each other in 
battle. They would setttle their is- 
sues on that basis. 

In effect, thatis what is happen- 
ing in Kaesong now.—Jos C HarscH, 
Christian Science Monitor. 


WORLD AFFAIRS—44 

If we are to reduce tension in 
the world, we must seek to under- 
stand the minds and motives of 
men. It is only then that we will 
be getting at the most fundamental 
levels of the problem—Gro W 
KISKER, World Tension: The Psy- 
chopathology of Internatl Re- 
lations. (Prentice-Hall) 
WORRY—44 

Worry might well be compared 
to cancer in that, once it gets hold, 
it is just as insidious. It may begin 
merely as a simple reaction to any 
given situation; if conditions are 
right, however, it gets a foothold, 
crowding out all the normal healthy 
emotions such as_ serenity, plea- 
sure and enthusiasm until it takes 
over completely.—Inspection News. 


YOUTH—46 

One of the things wrong with 
the rising generation may be that 
it is altogether too much like the 
“risen” generation—J F SANTEE, 
Univ of Portland, “On a Phi- 
losophy of the Curriculum,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, 5-’51. 
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Challenge 


Drop to your knees beside the wide road, 
And pick up a stone to turn in your hand. 
Now make one like it—seed of the earth— 
Then if you succeed, tell me there's no God. 


Take clay and dust, and fashion a child. 

With wistful brown eyes and breath in tts lungs, 

Make flesh-warm lips, a brain, and red blood— 

Then if you succeed, tell me there’s no God. 

—CARRIE ESTHER HAMMILL, Denver Post. 47 
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The Cuwunt S0ene 
neath 


At a convention of the Ass’n of 
American Univ Presses recently, 
T J Wuson, of Harvard Univ 
Press, told amusing story of an 
author who submitted a ms so 
profound and scholarly a Harvard 
editor threw up his hands. “I don't 
know what this is all about,” he 
confessed, “and I have a strong 
hunch the author dofsn’t know 
either!” The author, called to con- 
ference, was pretty hazy about 
what he had meant to say. But 
he had a suggestion. The ms was 
turned over to a young protege, 
who whipped it into intelligible 
form. Everyone is quite happy. The 
author declares that he now knows 
exactly what he meant. “”” 


For several decades doctors have 
believed that a lusty sneeze is 
one means of spreading the com- 
mon cold. Now, Dr ALBERT P KRUE- 
GER, Univ of Calif, has produced 
positive proof. And rather in- 
geniously, too. An atomizer, ap- 
proximating the human sneeze, 
sprayed germ-laden droplets past 
noses of animal subjects. Organ- 
isms were tagged with radioactive 
phosphorus and_ subsequently 
traced in animals’ bodies. A simple, 
conclusive test. ” ” ” 

What won’t they think of next 
in the line of services available 
at the twist of a dial? In Southhall, 
England, it’s now possible to order 
a bath by phone! Truck brings 
portable tub which is set up in 
house, water pumped from heater 
on truck. Furthermore, no charge. 
Unusual service is furnished in the 
interest of civic hygiene. While on 
the subject of plumbing, a St 
Paul, Minn, housing contractor is 
making passersby gape at bath- 
room plumbing installed (at 2nd 
floor level) before walls and floors 
of houses in low-rent municipal 
housing project. Reason: walls and 
floors are of poured concrete s0 
p'umbers get jump on _ cement 
pourers. ” ” ” 





Note on the advance of civiliza- 
tion in gen’l: the road of Mecca is 
now dotted with filling stations— 
concession to automotive transport 
gradually replacing centuries-old 
camel caravans. ” ” ” 
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Two little children were over- 
heard by a nurse in a children’s 
ward discussing their hospital ex- 


periences. 

Said one: “Are you medical or 
surgical?” 

The other shook his head. “I 
don’t know what you mean,” he 


said. 

The first little boy looked scorn- 
fully at his friend. He had been 
a patient in the ward for many 
wks. 

“Were you sick when you came,” 
he persisted, “or did they make 
you sick after you came?”—DaAvE 
CASTLE, American Legion Mag. a 


“ ” 


On their 25th wedding anniv, the 
husband remarked: “Well, my 
dear, it’s been many yrs and I 
haven’t deceived you yet, have I?” 

“No, John,” the wife declared, 
“but it’s not from lack of trying.” 
—Fifth Wheel, hm, Ind Motor 
Truck Ass'n. b 


“ ” 


Appropriation: a new tar in 


disguise. — Aledo (Ill) Times 
Record. 
A prospering business man was 


induced to give a dictating ma- 
chine a _ week’s trial. Later the 
salesman dropped in to inquire how 
it was verforming. “I dun’t lak it,” 
grumbled the customer “It tuks 
mit such a hexent der typist can- 


not onderstand it!”—Nuggets, hm, 

Barnes-Ross Co c 
A capitalist is a fellow who 
doesn't have a Red _ scent.— 


Good Business. 


“ ” 


An unhappy Rumanian was shuf- 
fling down a Bucharest street, 
muttering to himself, “Those dirty 
rotten, stinking, lowdown, no good 
so-and-sos.” 


A heavy hand fe'l on_ his 
shoulder. “Come along,” said the 
minion of the secret police. “You 


are under arrest for treasonable 
utterances against the authorities.” 
“The authorities!” cried the in- 
dignant citizen. “Why, I never 
even mentioned them!” 

“No,” said the policeman “but 
you described them perfectly.”— 
Freeman. d 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Victor KNAUTH 
Editor, Omnibook 
A Democrat in Redding, 
Conn, has about as much 
chance of election as a snow- 
ball you know where. But there 
is a little group of celebrities 
in our town that keeps running 
on the Democratic ticket just 
to preserve the 2 party system. 
If elected in the last local con- 
test, Jos Wood Krutch would 
have made a very literary dog 
catcher; Pollster Elmo Roper, 
a knowing constab‘e; cartoon- 
ist Richard Taylor, a satirical 
selectman, and author Stuart 
Chase, an appropriate tax col- 
lector! 


Two middle-aged women who 
rented a summer cottage sight un- 
seen, were dismayed by its isola- 
tion. After a few frightened nights, 
they paid the old man who did odd 
jobs to sleep in a shed near their 
door every night. The next summer 
they took the p’ace again and went 
to look up the old man. At his 
cottage they found a sign posted: 
“Wood supplied, odd jobs done 
Narvus wimmen slept with.”—RPA 
Jnl, hm, Royal Prince Albert Hospi- 
tal, Sydney, Australia. e 

There are 2 kinds of wood 
in making a match—he would 
and she would.—Animator, hm, 

Alexander Fiim Co. 


” 


A couple in Los Angeles live in a 
section where yards are separated 
by low brick walls. The neighbors 
have a Persian cat which spends its 
days sunning atop the wall. The 
other day the woman popped out 
of the door and saw the cat sun- 
ning. “What are you doing, you 
pretty thing?” she cooed. “Why.” 
came a voice from the other side 
of the wall, followed by the hulk- 
ing form of a man, “I’m weedin2 
the garden!”—Lousville Courier— 
Jnl Magazine. f 





Page Six 


The following story about a 
prankster who tried to frighten his 
friend is currently being told be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

At midnight there was a heavy 
pounding at the door. 

“Who is that?” the 
zen asked. 

“Death,” the grim jokester repl’d. 

“God be praised,’ the voice in- 


fearful citi- 


side exclaimed. “I was afraid it 
was the M V D.”’—Svenska Dag- 
bladet, Stockholm, Sweden. £ 


Who remembers when the 
biggest thing in this country 
was the State of Texas—rather 
than State of taxres?—Chamber 
of Commerce Bulletin. (Colum- 
bus, Ohio) 

The judge at a recent drama 
festival complimented one _ society 
on its performance and commend- 
ed its stage setting. “In particular,” 
he said, “the furniture had just 
the right note of vulgarity.” 

“Thanks for your kind apprecia- 
tion,” said one of the players to 
him at the end of the session. “But 
what a pity you did not know the 
furniture was our president’s, lent 
to us for the occasion.”—Manches- 
ter (England) Guardian h 

“ ” 

A diehard is a man who wor- 
ships the ground his head is 
buried in.—Everybody’s, Lon- 
don, 

o ” 

High-tension pylons at Regens- 

burg, Germany, carry this warning 


in red letters: “Anyone touching 
will be killed instantly.” 
Underneath, a police notice 
states: “Contravention of notice 
above will be punishable with 8 
days’ imprisonment.” — Sunday 
Chronicle. i 
oe ” 
The broadcast of a Richard 


Wagner opera ended in Vienna not 
with the usual applause, but with 
cheering and the yelling of “Goal!” 

Next day the station apologized, 
explaining that the studio engineer 
had arranged for the usual 
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“ovations” by getting out a disk 
from the files which carried the 
sound of applause. Unfortunately, 
he made a mistake and selected one 
taken from the broadcast of a 
soccer game between Hungary and 
Australia.—Variety. j 
“« » 

Any dog dumb enough to lie 
under the bridge table during 
a game between married 
couples deserves everything he 
gets—Trade-Aid Bulletin, hm, 
Providence Jnl Bulletin. 


“ ” 


Duncan Hines, 


traveling gour- 
met, is credited with this after- 


dinner plum: 

“If the soup had been as warm 
as the wine; if the wine had been 
as old as the turkey; and if the 
turkey had had a breast like the 
maid, it would have been a swell 
dinner.” —Tide. k 

Understatement of the week: 

A German girl recruited to 

work in a _Soviet-zone coal 

mine, as quoted by a Commun- 
nist propagandist in Berlin: 

“Such a job was beyond a 

woman's dream in the capital- 

ist era.’”’—Newsweek. 

An upset citizen nervously asked 
a prominent astronomer whether it 
was possible for the atcmic bomb 
to destroy the earth. “Suppose it 
does,” said the scientist with a 


casual shrug. “It isn’t as if the 
earth were a major planet.”- 
Lincoln. ] 


“ ” 


Noticing Geo idling at his desk, 
Mary asked why he wasn’t work- 
ing. 

“The boss and I had words,” he 
explained, “and he won’t take back 
what he said.” 

“What on earth did he say?” in- 
quired Mary. 

“He said I was fired!”—South 
China Morning Post, Hong Kong. m 

A book canvasser, having gone 
from house to house without suc- 
cess, hit upon a new sales method. 
When a grumpy woman ans’d his 
knock in a new neighborhood, he 
asked politely: “Have you a Chas 
Dickens in your house?” 

“No!” she snapped. 


“Or a Walter Scott?” he asked, 
hope dawning in his eyes. 

“No!” 

“Or a Rob’t Louis Stevenson?” 

“NO, we ain’t! And what’s more, 
young man, I don’t take in room- 
ers. Try next door, they do.”—In- 
jormation. n 


” 


The amateur band was at re- 
hearsa! when something 
wrong. The conductor 
the cornet player. 

“Why on earth did you leave off 
playing just as we got to the 
chorus?” 

“Well,” retorted the cornet play- 
er, “on my music it says ‘Refrain’ 

so I did.”—Cambridge (England) 
Daily News. 0 


” 


went 
glared at 


One way to effect a cease- 
fire is to cease fire, which 
would make up in simplicity 
what it lacks in Oriental sub- 
tlety—Sen Soaper, N A N A. 


‘ ” 


Two employers were talking. 
Said one: “I fear that young man 
I employed last wk is dishonest.” 

“Oh,” repl’d the other, “you 
shouldn’t judge by appearances.” 

“I’m not. In this case, I'm judg- 
ing by disappearances.”’—-Illustrated 
Wkly of India. p 


“ ” 


A man asked the proprietor of 
a small circus for a job and was 
offered that of lion tamer. 

“It’s really very easy,” the pro- 
prietor explained. “the whole trick 
is in making the lions believe 
you’re not afraid of them.” 

The man hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then said, “No, I don’t 
think I could be that deceitful.”— 
Watchman-Examiner. q 


oo ” 


When Brown called at the house 
of Keene, a business associate, ae 
was met in the hall by a very 
homely woman. She took his hat 
and motioned him toward the liv- 
ing room where he was greeted by 
Keene himself. 

“Say,” said Brown, 
your wife or a maid?” 

“Oh, come now,” rev!’d Keene, 
“would I hire a maid that home- 
ly?”—F G KERNAN, American Leg- 
ion Magazine. r 


“was that 
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ADVERTISING: Norco Products 
Mfg Co, N Y C, is making signs 
that “borrow” and retain light, 
glow after direct light source is 
gone. Signs are made of phosphor- 
treated Geon (polyvinyl plastic), 
laminated in 2 layers of transpar- 
ent vinyl plastic with legend sil- 
houetted. Company says signs will 
glow 8 to 12 hrs, can be seen 15 
to 20 ft away. (Newsweek) 


“ ” 


EFFICIENCY: Merchants Nat’l 
Bank, Quakertown, Pa, has con- 
ference table 1 ft. 7% in’s wider 
at one end than at the other. No 
one has to lean forward to see any 
other conferee. (Banking) 


“ ” 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT: New cor- 
respondence instrument features 


“Correct-O-Matic” which makes 
possible “on the spot” corrections 
on any disc or belt type dictating 
machine. (Horizons) 


“ ” 


PLASTICS: Town council in 
Bexley, England, decided that since 
paint wears off so quickly, district 
roads in future will have traffic 
lines laid out in white plastic. 
(Canadian Press) 


RADIO: Especially useful for 


civi) defense, small fire and police 
dep’ts, newspaper reporters, is new 
2-way portable radio which plugs 
into cigarette lighter socket of car. 
Radio has 20-mi range, works on 
a-c or d-c, will operate even with 
car moving. Northeastern Develop- 
ment Engineers, Inc, 21 Lewis St, 
Pawtucket, R I. $318.50. (Business 
Week) 

SAFETY: Brush-ofi rubber coat- 
ing, offered by Wilbur and William 
Co, minimizes danger of slipping 
on f'oor. Said to be equally ef- 
fective on metal, wood or concrete 
floors. (Financial World) 
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September °% 

1087—d William the Conquer 
of England 

1711—b Thos’ Hutchinson 
royal gov of Ma 

1850—Calif admitted to Union 


King 


American 


September 10 

833—b David R Locke (Petroleum V 
Nasby,! American humorist 

1851—d Thos H Gallaudet American 
educator of deaf and dumb 

1885—b Carl Van Doren American 
author, editor 

1890—*b Franz Werfel 

1892—b Arthur H Compton 
physicist 


German poet 
American 


September It 
1862—-*b O Henry 
American short story 


(Wm Sidney Porter) 
writer 


Sentember 12 

1818—b Richard J Gatling 
teacher, inventor 

1852—b Herbert H Asquith, ist Earl 
of Oxford & Asquith British 
statesman 

1880—*b Henry L 
author, editor 


American 


Mencken, American 


Senvtember 13 
1851—b Walter Reed 
geon, bacteriologist 
1860—*b John J Pershing 
gen'l 
1874—b_ Arnold 
composer 
1876—*b Sherwood 
2uthor 
1883—b Lewis Lawes 
warden 


American sur- 
American 


Schonberg Austrian 


Anderson, American 


American prison 


Sentember 14 
1321—*d Dante Alighieri, Italian »noet 
1735—b Rob’t Raikes, English publisher, 

founder Sunday Schoo! 
1769—*b Alexander. Baron von 
bol¢t, German naturalist 
1817—b Theo Storm, German poet 
1860—b Hamlin Garland American 
author 
1867—b Chas Dana Gibson 
artist, illustrator 
1901—_d Wm McKinley, 25th U 


Sentember 15 

1789—b Jas Fenimore Cooper 
author 

1821—Central American republics de- 
clare independence from Spain 

1857—*b Wm H Taft, 27 U S Pres 

1876—b Bruno Walter, German-born 
French conductor 

1889——*b Rob't Benchley 
humorist 

1916—*First tanks in war used by} 
British 


Hum- 


American 


S Pres 


American 


American 


September 16 
1518—b _ Tintoretto, 
*baptized John Gay 
Mexican independence 
b Francis Parkman 
historian 
b Jas J Hill 


Venetian vainter 

English poet 
proclaimed 
American 


American ry mag- 
nate 
b T Alan Goldsborough, American 
jurist 

1880—-b Alfred Noyes, English poet 


*Indicates relevant mat'l on this 
See also Pathways to the 


page. 
Past. 





DANTE ALIGHIERI* 

When Rossini was asked who 
were his favorite composers, he 
repl’d: “I take Beethoven twice a 
day, Haydn 4 times, and Mozart 
everyday. But,” he added, “the 


poetry of Dante taught me more 
than all great men of music put 
together.” — NICOLAS SLONIMSKY, 
Etude. 
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Parent Song 


Children run away. 
Long ago it cannot be 
That they ran in full of glee, 


Sat united squabblingly, 
All around the table. 


Children run 
Now they live 
elsewhere. 

No bad school reports to bear. 
no hrs of 


away. 


their lives 


No vexing hrs, 
care: 


Whooping cough or measles 


Children run away 
Some upon 
pend. 
Daughters, too, 
their men. 
Letters 
then, 
Just a word in passing. 


their wives de- 


have found 


reach us now and 


when 
they fled. 

What they gained we lost in- 
stead, 

And the clock stalks tread by 
tread 

Round the empty 

FRANK WERFEL,* 

(Princeton) 


Children run away 

They took something 
table. — 
Poems. 


ee 


SHERWCSOD ANDERSON 

Cain made things hard for us 
that time he killed Abel at the 
edge of a field. He did it with 
a club. What a mistake it was 
carrying clubs about. 


ROB’T BENCHLEY* 

Great friends, Benchley and 
Rob’t A Lovett were dining togeth- 
er just after Levett had become 
Under Sec’y of State. A phone was 
brought to the table and Lovett 
indulged in a long, high-level 
wrangle with some Dep’t type, 
ending brusquely: “Oh, all right, 
damn it, give Austria her $8 mil- 
lion!” 

A moment Benchley ex- 
cused himself and left the table 
Shortly after he had _ rejoined 
Lovett, a waiter brought the Under 
Sec’y a cablegram. It read: Thanks 
loads' Having wonderful time. 
Wish you were here. (Signed) 
Austria.”—Path finder. 
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JOHN GAY* 

He, who would free from malice 
pass his days, must live obscure, 
and never merit praise. 


O HENRY* 

Perhaps there is no happiness 
in life so perfect as the martyr’s. 
—Trimmed Lamp. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT* 
Earth holds up to her master no 
fruit like the finished man. 


H L MENCKEN* 

Poverty is a soft pedal upon all 
branches of human activity, not ex- 
cepting the spiritual—Book of 
Prefaces. 


WM HOWARD TAFT* 

The great public object. of educa- 
tion, the real justification of a 
public-school system, is not to 
make people know more or fit 
them to know more. It is to give 
them the means by which they can 
become better men, better mbrs of 
society, and more useful to their 
communities. 
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